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In almost every country the form of doctrine which
triumphed associated itself with the state, and maintained
the despotic system of the Middle Ages, while it forsook
the grounds on which that system had been based.    It
was thus that there arose National Churches, which were
to be to the several Protestant countries of Europe that
which the Church Catholic  had been to the world at
large ; churches, that is to say, each of which was to be
co-extensive with its respective state, was to enjoy landed
wealth and exclusive political privilege, and was to be
armed with coercive powers against recusants.   It was
not altogether easy to find a set of theoretical principles
on which such churches might be made to rest, for they
could not, like the old church, point to the historical
transmission of their doctrines; they could not claim to
have in any one man or body of men an infallible organ of
divine truth; they could not even fall back upon general
councils, or the argument, whatever it may be worth,
* Securus iudicat orbis terrarum!    But in practice these
difficulties were soon got over, for the dominant party in
each state, if it was not infallible, was at any rate quite
sure that it was right, and could attribute the resistance
of other sects to nothing but moral obliquity.    The will
of the sovereign, as in England, or the will of the ma-
jority, as in Holland, Scandinavia, and Scotland, imposed
upon each country a peculiar form of worship, and kept
up the practices of mediaeval intolerance without their
justification.    Persecution, which might be at least ex-
cused in an infallible Catholic and Apostolic Church, was
peculiarly odious when practised by those who were not
catholic, who were no more apostolic than then* neigh-
bours, and who had just revolted from the most ancient
and venerable authority in the name of rights which they
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